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publish the Stebbins List. ALSO to iir. Victor C. Darnell for his fine article. 


CAPT. N. L. STEBBINS = iiARINE PHOTOGRAPHER 
By VICTOR C. DARNELL 


The forty years between 1882 and 1922 marked great changes in the marine activ- 
ity of this country. Some vessels, the sailing ship, virtually disappeared, and all 
others, steam, naval and yachts, grew larger and changed in many characteristics. 

In recent years all this activity has been studied and much source material brought 
to general attention, One source of information and pleasure is the photographs 
which picture the vessels making the history. 


Nathaniel L. Stebbins of Boston, Mass., in the period of forty years took over 
26,000 photographs of which there is record. Of this quantity about one half were 
marine, the balance consisting of naval, commercial and scenic worke He was noted 
for his business ability and strong character as well as his technical proficiency. 
Judging from the obituaries of his death in July, 1922, he was widely known and @ 
respected in yachting circles. His personal interest in ships and sailing is evi- 

denced by his leading role in the Power Squadron movement and membership in the 

Eastern and Boston Yacht Clubs and the Boston Power Squadron. 


The 13,000 marine photographs cover virtually all the larger yachts of the 
Northeast coast and many of the small ones also. Visiting foreigners and the 
America's Cup matches from 1885 through 1913 are pictured, 


Practically all the commercial vessels that called at Hoston are represented 


in his catalogue. Long Island Sound steamers and some Trans-Atlantic steamers that 
called at New York are also pictured. 


By the time that Stebbins began his career the ships and barks were disappear- 


ing. The schooners, however, were starting their greatest era, and he photographed 
many of them. 


Of the ten six-masted schooners built on the East coast, prints exist of six, 
while of the more numerous five-masted schooners, prints exist of ten. It seems 


Clear that he enjoyed photographing sailing vessels and made a great effort to get 
every one that came into Boston, 


The naval pictures cover the development of our navy from the "A, B, C and D" 
of 1389 to the dreadnaughts OKL.HOiA and PENNSYLVANIA. The special naval reviews 
and fleet visits as well as foreign warships are portrayed. About 1900 Stebbins 

began taking long series of warships on their speed trials. @ 


His negative books list 1060 warship photographs, and allowing for some known 
omissions of negative numbers (the writer is unable to say if these are due to miss- 
ins pages, duplication, or the writer!s error) he took about 1100 warship photographs, 
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Of this number 429 negatives were taken of 27 vessels on their trials. Allowing for 
the fact that most of these 29 pictures would not appear in his sample books, there 
are about 750 warship photographs that could have been pasted into the books, or 
roughly twice the number that were. If the same ratio is used for other classes a 
crude, and perhaps erroneous, idea of his output can be gained. Another factor af- 
fecting this calculation is the fact that the negative book ends at 25,554 and he 
took over 26,000 numbered negatives. 


The first thirty-three volumes at the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities contain about 6200 prints arranged in roughly chronological 
order. The last volume contains about 186 United States naval vessels, some dupli- 
cating pictures in the earlier volumes, The books were evidently used in his store 
as they show signs of much wear and some prints are faded from being exposed to sun= 
light for long periods, Their condition is such that limited and extreme care in 
handling is necessary. 


The partial list of sailing vessel photographs and negatives is based on notes 
made by the writer in 1942. There has been no opportunity to check it against the 
volumes, and, as there was a lag of eight years between the rough notes and the list, 
there are undoubtedly some errors and omissions, The dates given are of the nega- 


tive. For photographs before 1905 the omission of a negative number means that it 
was illegible on the print, 


The designations of two-masted schooners as to "fisherman" are based on appear=- 
ance only. 


The majority of Stebbins! negatives and prints have disappeared and will never 
be replaced. The largest surviving group is now at the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, Boston, Mass, Their collection consists of thirty-four 
volumes of prints, the three books of negative numbers, and about 3000 negatives. 
The balance of extant prints and negatives is widely scattered, 


The history of the collection following Stebbins' death is typical of the 
destruction which threatens all historical records. Edward U, Gleason, a Boston 
photographer, purchased all of Stebbins! collection. After his death in 1929 most 
of the plates were sold for glass before William Sumner Appleton, founder and former 
Director of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, and other 
collectors, heard of their fate. In all about 5000 negatives and the books men- 
tioned before were saved. Of the negatives the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities obtained the largest part, between 3000 to 000. 


Examination of the collection, as the late Mr. Appleton allowed the writer, is 
a fascinating occupation. Many of the pictures are of interest to a specialist, 
but the general effect of being able to trace forty years' development of naval 
architecture is very interesting. The average quality of the pictures is good, and 
some are outstanding both for composition and technique. A collection such as this 
is very valuable to marine historians and hobbyists, It is hoped that similar col- 


lections exist along the seacoasts, and that they will be publicized so that all may 
hear of them. 


Any information will be much appreciated either of this or similar collections. 


The writer has prepared lists of tugs and steamships and has the material for 
listing warships, He will be glad to answer any queries on these classes that he 
can, 

Victor Darnell 
60 Vine Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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THE STEBBINS LIST 
Partial List of Ship Prints and Negatives 


by Capt. N. L. Stebbins 
- 1882 - 1922 


(See Foot Note for Directions for Ordering) 
SHIPS 


Name Negative No. Date Name Negative No. — 
ARVENCRAIG “T89 HOTSPUR 
BRYNHILDA Vol. 26 Po 76 107 + INDEPENDENCE . 557, 558 


DAUNTLESS 182 183 JACOB A. STAMLER 
EMILY F. WHITNEY 1998,2199,2202 ifTNDORA 


FLORENCE 5995 19,  PANAY 
GEORG 1034,1035 185 SOOLOO 
HERCULES 412 183 VOLAGE 


BARKS 


AFGAHANSTAN=(-i1) 659-62 193 GOLDEN HORN (-M) 985 
B. F. HUNT, JR. 103 HELEN A. WYMAN 15350 
CEDAR CROFT 199 JOHN D. BROWN 4.809 
CLARA EATON 183 KENNAPD 2161, 216), 2165 
CORYWEDIAN 196  LANDSKRONA 
EMERALD 193  MATTAPOISETT (Whaler) 188) 
PRINCESS ABBEY 183 SWALLOW. (Whaler ) 7928 


BARKENTINES 


EMMA F, SMITH Vol. 26 P. 138 107 RACHEL EMERY 422,42, 425-6, 

JOHN S. EMERY 2859 189 428— 

MORNING STAR 23, 24,183, 29, SARAH Vole 1, P.116, 
250,251 183 373,375 


BRIGANTINES 


EUGENE HALE 19) We R. HUTCHINS 5819 
RAPID TRANSIT 183 RAPID TRANSIT 113 
Enlargement of 114 


SEVEN-MASTED SCHOONER 


THOMAS W. LAWSON Nos. 13800, 13803-5, 13782, 
13799, 14140 


SIX=iASTED SCHOONERS 


ADDIE M. LAWRENCE 14557 103. MERTIE B. CROWLEY 106-7, 18168, 
ELEANOR A. PERCY 12270 103 11743 '71 


GEORGE M. WELLS 11698,11741,1172, TECUMSEH 2914-16 


11743,11744,11745 WILLIAM L. DOUGLAS 1970 
KARINA 20865 WYOMING 20909- 


FIVE-MASTED SCHOONERS 


BAKER PALMER 174,30 PAUL PALMER 1815 
DOROTHY PALMER 1uues. 15803 3 PRESCOTT PALMER 14477 
GOV. AMES 2217, 12900, 5676 SINGLETON PALMER 15334 


JANE PALMER 15781,15782 
KINEO Vol .28,?.199 WM. C. CARNEGIE 11694 


el 
Date 
1625 103 
119 183 
1287-9 187 
919 185-110 
é 
: 185 
19h 
188 
| 199 
187 
81 
183 
— 
107 
100 


VOLUME III 1.950 
The Stebbins List (cont'd) 


FOUR=MASTED SCHOUNERS 


Name Negative Noe Date Name Negative Noe Date 
® AMERICANA 8069 196 MARIE PALMER 1580, 103 
C. H. VENNER 4103 191 MARY E. PALMER 5515 19h 
C. J. FRENCH 471 192 MARY MANNING 11317 199 
FRANCIS J. MACDONALD 24670=77,ince MOUNT HOPE 2917 189 
FRANK BARNETT 16843 105 NORTHLAND 19091 
HAROLDINE 2 183 SARAH H, LAWRENCE Vole27,P.77 108 
HENRY LIPPETT 12,60 100 STANLEY M. SEAMAN 19112 108 
Je S. AMES 3033 189 TECUMSEH 2916 189 
MARGUERITE 3267, 3299 190 Wil. NOTTINGHAM Vol 106 


SCHOONERS 


ATLANTIC 16087 JOHN M. BROWN 1683 
COX and GREEN 4161 LAVINA CAMPBELL 683,68), 
ELLEN MARY 23099 113 MORNING STAR Nege No. 2 
EXCEPTION 5525 19), MARK GRAY 1722 

H. Le BAKER 468), SUNBEAM 16081 
JOHN H. BUTTERICK 3377 190 


TWO-MASTED FISHING SCHOONERS 


(Negatives) 
ADRIENNE 9175511534 JAMES H. PARKER 1799h=5 185 
A. E. HERRICK 853 185 JESSE COSTA 17988-17933 106 
ALERT 2551 JUNIATA 9713 wreck 
@ ALSACIENNE 16285 MAGNOLIA 16176 
AMERICA 191 MANHASSET 13208 101 
8078, MARGUERITE 2671, 2614 
ARCULARIOUS MATTAKEESETT 9565, 9568-9 198 
ARIADNE 13585 416301 MERLIN 3096 
ARIEL 4417 METAMORA 13972 
BELLE J. NEAL 85 MONHEGAN 3246 
CACHALOT 1628) PALESTINE 16300 
CARRIE W. BABSON 1656 187 PALMER 255k 
CARRIE E. PHILLIPS 1551, 1649 POCAHONTUS 16399 
COLUMBIA = see foot note PRISCILLA II 10860 199 
CONSTANCE 16310 ROSE DOROTHEA 17585 106 
CONSTELLATION 3785,10971=5 T. J. MERRITT,JR. 1652 187 
4419,10176 THELMA 17362 
ELLEN C. BURKE 13968,13969,13970 102 THISTLE 13581 
ELENA 20863 TITANIA 2687 
FORTUNA 2517, 2555 VERONA 18633 
FRANCES MESQUITA  17997-8-1799 106 VERGEMERE 16271 
FREDONIA 2600 VERUNA 16271 191 
GERTIE WINDSOR 95h, 185 VOLUNTEER 3780, 3781 
GITANA 14,2071, 2072 WASHAKIE 1902—3,19059, 
HARRY L. BELDIN 3328 190 19062,19063 
HELEN B. THOMAS 17999,13975 WATER WITCH 1793 
Vole P.28 Vol 0255P e202 WINEFRED 14464 103 
HILDEGARDE 10175,1120-21,11)29 WITOCA 16286 
INTREPID 2598 
@ IROQUOIS 3789, 4068, 232 188 Note: The following are listed under 
J. H. McMANUS Bhs 185 the name of the Columbia -- a two-masted 


schooner - it is not definitely known that she is the famous GLOUCESTERMAN - 
3155, 6562, 6563. There is another listing of a pilot schooner No. 2, 
named COLUMBIA. 
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The Stebbins List (cont'd) 


PILOT SCHOONERS 
Name Negative Noe Date Name Negative No. Date 


AMERICA Pilot Noe 1, 8046  HESPER Pilot Noe 5, 43h 183 
COLUMBIA " No. 2, 4985,5413 '97  VARUNA " Noe 6, Vol.2,P.23 

FLORENCE " No. 1, 5725 19 FRIEND " Noe 7, 1703 187 
D. J. LAWLOR " No. 3, 4062 191 MINERVA "Noe 7, 6396 195 
GEORGE W. WARREN Pilot No. h, 342  ##'83 SYLPH " Noe 8, 170 183 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALBERT BALDWIN-Stone Sloop 6487 195 H.L.BAKER, 3-m Sch, partially 
FANNY M. - Gundalow 6810 196 dismasted 468), 
OLIVE E. -— Swordfish Sloop ADDIE M. LAWRENCE, 6=m, copy 
Vole 25, P83 195 of painting 

No name = Pinky 6377 '95 JEAN FRENCH POTTER with W. C. 
No name - British Pilot Cutter 1081 '85 Carnegie 11695 
HESPER, Launch 239,133,843 Barkentine RACHAEL EMERY under 
HESPER, in Drydock 2702,2703,2717 jury rig 422,h2h-6,428,29 

2743, 3818 RAPID TRANSIT = Vole 1, Page 11)3, 
LAVINA CAMPBELL, 3-m Sch. Enlargement of 98 

hauled out on Marine R.R. RACHAEL and MAUDE, under jury 
rig 11 


NOTE: This is a composite list, kindly contributed by Miss E,. Florence Addison, 
Executive Secretary of the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, and Mr, Victor Darnell. 


All orders are to be placed with Miss Addison, marked for her attention, @ 
and addressed to the Society, 11 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


Glossy Prints 8" x10" $1.00 -- Plain finish $1.25 
Inquiries must be marked to the attention of Miss Addison and must be ac- 
companied with a self-addressed stamped envelope. Also please give all 
possible identifying details of the vessel, including the type, whether 
ship, bark and the number of masts, etc. 


SHIP SOOLOO 


Cover Picture = Ship SOOLOO, Registered No. 23292, Signal HWVQ,. Built Boston, 
Masse, by John Taylor to the order of Silsbee, Pickman and Allen, Owners, Salen, 
Mass. - for the Phillipine Hemp Trade. Length 164.6, Beam 34.6, Depth 22.1. Gross 
Tonnage 962.74, Net Tonnage (new measurement) 91).6. 


CHRONOLOGY = Lubbock: The Down Easters, pe 110. The Last of the Salem East 
Indiamen. In 1877 the 1200=-ton PANAY was built at Boston for Silsbee, Pickman & 
Allen of Salem. She was the last of the great East India fleet, which, for over 
100 years, had represented Salem merchants and the American flage She was also one 
of three ships which were specially built by John Taylor for the Phillipine hemp 
trade, These were the SOOLOO, MINDORO and PANAY. 

The first of the three was the little SOOLOO of 78) tons, built in 1861. She 
made 19 successful voyages to the East under the following Captains: Charles H. 
Allen, Jr.e, Daniel H, Hutchinson, John H. Shatswell, and W. Frank Powers, On her 
nineteenth voyage she was run into off South Shoals lightship by the schooner MESS= 
ENGER, and was so danegcd in spars and hull that she was with difficulty worked into 
Vineyard Haven. Subsequently she was towed to Boston, where she was sold and con- 
verted into a coal barge. In November, 1892, whilst under tow and deeply laden with 
coal, she foundered on the Pollok Rip Shoal, There was an earlier SOOLOO which was 

‘ mentioned about 1840. This ship also belonged to the above mentioned firm and was 
lost in 185). 


193 
100 
183 
| 183 
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THE MAKING OF HALF MODELS 
by Martin L. Cassell 


For me, the hardest job in ship-modeling is rigging. I have licked it by a 
very simple expedient--I omit it. I have a number of models about the house with 
the hulls all complete and deck fittings, some with spars in place, but they never 
seem to get beyond that point, except one little model of Fulton's CLAREMONT on which 
the rigging is exceedingly elementary. 


In the making of half models for owners or for trophies, the problem is consid- 
erably different than that in the construction of a full model. In the full model 
every attempt is made to reproduce in miniature the details of the original whether 
it be of a contemporary boat or one of former years. In the half model, mounted on 
a wooden plaque and exposed as a wall hanging, this is neither practical nor desir~ 
able. Many of the smaller details are omitted as they would merely be broken off and 
are dust catchers. Furthermore, the elimination of the smaller details creates a 
bolder piece of decoration than if all the details were fitted. 


As I enjoy the hulls much more than any other portion of a boat and am more in- 
terested in the form than in the construction details, half models have been ideal. 
They are only half as much work as a full model and let you see hull form just as 
well. John Flynn is a fanatic on detail and all of his models are plank and rib 
and must float on their designed water line when completed} And they do! 


I see absolutely no reason why half models might not be employed for boats of 
any period. They were not much employed in early shipping days when the full build- 
ers model was used, but as we all know, particularly in the era of the clipper ship, 
all builders used half models and their models may be seen today in museums and 
private collections. They were practically always made up bread and butter fashion 
for the same reason that I make mine, only in reverse; ies, they made their models 
by eye and the lift lines assisted them in taking off the lines when the model was 
completed. I make my lifts conforming to the lines to assist me in making the model 


conform to them. I always make sure that there is a glue line corresponding to the 
water line. 


The steps in making a half model are the same as in making any solid full model, 
except there is only half as much work. I usually make cardboard templates of the 
various lifts. In order to get these lifts, the other dimensions, and the templates 
for the body plan, I either photostat the plans, having the photostat increased or 
decreased to the actual scale to which I am going to work. Sometimes I have to lay 
out the plans themselves to make my templates. The latter takes a good deal of time 
but is fun to do if time is no object; it is sort of like lofting, only in miniature. 


The next step after the lifts are sawn is to glue them up with or without dowel- 
ing. In the half model dowels are not so important as in the full hull. I started 
gluing up a cutting of twenty half models the other night. I never dowel these as 
the lifts may be readily clamped after the glue has been applied. The model may be 
laid flat back down on the bench and all of the lifts pressed down on the flat sur- 
face and guide lines lined up on the outside. It is a very simple matter to put the 
Clamps on while they are lying on the bench in this fashion. The full model, how- 
ever, as you have probably found out, tends to skid all over during the clamping un- 
less it is doweled. Put the lifts together dry first and clamp them, and while 
clamped drill your dowel holes, As the lifts are actually placed together, it is 
immaterial how crooked the dowel holes are for if there are two or more dowels in- 


serted, the lifts will line themselves up correctly no matter which way the dowels 
are put in. 


As to glue, I do not use casein but one of the new synthetic resins, having a 
personal preference for Weldwood. Casein glue is very fine but a little more tricky 


| 
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to use. I have had a number of glue failures with casein glue and with the introduc- 
tion of the synthetic resins, I gave it upe I have used large quantities of Weldwood 
for several years without a single glue failure. The fact that it is a waterproof 
glue is of no importance to the model maker, It is a dark glue which makes a visible 
glue line and which I want for the reasons previously stated. Either the caseine or é 
the resin glues must be mixed as needed and can only be allowed to stand for about an 
hour. But as they mix so easily this is no problem. I use one of the fast-setting 
glues that needs no clamping for all of the light work, my personal preference being 
DuPont's household cement--either the Weldwood or the casein glue must be clamped. 

As in a full model, the various lifts are stepped down which helps in roughing down 
the hull and the glue line is an aid in fairing as the hull takes shape, Templates 
are cut from the body plan lines, one for each station as in molding a full model 
hull. If it is an open cockpit the top lift is always made to come slightly below 
the deck line and the intermediate lifts are recessed so that it has the effect of a 
hollowed out hull. A lift is made with its upper face flush with the cockpit floor, 


The hard chine boats, so popular in the small yachting classes at the present 
time, can be worked out on a disc sander, The larger boats with compound curves must 
be worked out with planes, chisels, and files. Keel, deadwood, skeg, stem and stern 
post, where external, are added after the hull has been finished, 


Pine is used for all the work that is to be painted and for the spars as it is 
stable, has a fine grain, and is not brittle. Mahogany is used only where bright- 
work is called for with mahogany in the original, although the aaa is badly out 
of scale, 


After final sanding the hull is given a coat of enamel base and resanded., Any 
nicks or imperfections in fairing show up more readily after the base white has been 
sanded. These are then glazed and resanded, The water line glue line serves as a 
guide for masking. The topsides are masked out and the deck and bottom are sprayed-- Y 
two coats, sanded between coats, The masking tape is peeled off (flat decorator's 
tape is used rather than the crinkhed variety which does not give a clean line). A 
fresh piece of masking tape is put on the top of the boot-top and the boot-top painted 
in by hand. This is done by hand as I have not been able to satisfactorily mask on 
the previously masked sharp edge but find that I can paint up to the sharply cut edge 
more accurately by hand than by endeavoring to mask. I find that on this exacting 
painting my eyes give out before my hand begins to waver (as I am usually painting a 
number of boats at any given time), The masking tape is peeled again and the top- 
lg again painted by hand in order to get a clean line at the boot-top and the 

LN€e 


After the hull has dried, brigitt-work such as coamings, waterways, splash boards, 
Stee, are inserted and varnished, 


- I use enamels and find they spray satisfactorily through a coarse artist's air 
uslt. 


The sails are likewise made up of pine using a block as thick as one-half the 
team. The sails are worked down on their face with chisel and plane and finished 
by disk sanding (drum for the reverse side) filing and hand sanding. Again the under~ 
coat of white, when sanded, shows up any imperfections much more readily than in the 
unpainted stage and they may then be taken out by glazing or further sanding. After 
Spraying they are rubbed with pumice and water. 


to the color of the wood on which the boat is to be mounted, but where the color 

combination is dictated by the boat's owner, I choose the plaque material in order to 
have a pleasing contrast with the hull. The plaques are made of plywood with face of 
walnut, mahogany, and oak for the most part, with a molded edge of either the same or 
a contrasting material to cover the raw edges. As most mahogany we obtain these days. 


Where painting is left to my choice I choose the color combination with an eye @ 
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is of the pale or red variety, the rich brow red no longer being available or too 
expensive, I normally use a walnut stain which has been given a slight ruddy tint with 
that red stuff the paint manufacturers call mahogany stain. 


The plaques are sanded and after staining and filling are then given two or three 
coats of rubbing varnish and rubbed down with a rotten-stone and oil. 


The hull is cemented on to the plaque followed by the spars, rudder, tiller, 
and sails. In the larger models the sails and hull in addition are screwed to the 
plaque by screws introduced from the rear, 


I had been Secretary of the International 110 Class from 191 through 199 but 
due to the fact that I was unable to sail last year, and a number of other factors, 
declined to serve again. It was interesting work, as you no doubt find yourself, 
due to the fact that I had correspondence all over this country and foreign countries 
as well, and acquired friends almost everywhere there was water. Then, too, we raced 
our boats at several of the different yachting centers such as Marblehead and Long 
Island Sound. So you might as well skip any mention of my yachting endeavors. 


"DRIVEN UNDER" 
Answer to Query No. 92 of Harry E. Erskine - by Bill Adams 


A ship is running dead before a heavy gale, in a wild following sea; under short 
sail, of course. Maybe lower topsils, or maybe the Old Man has reefed foresail and 
main topsle on her. There are two good men at the wheel. Some ships could not run. 
I have run before a southerly buster this side of the Horn, west, that is, under six 
topsls and fore=-sail and passed ships hove to to ride it out because they dared not 
rune A running ship was apt, at times, to broach to--come broadside on to the wind, 
and then God help her. She was lucky if she lived. A ship is running before the 
wind, and suddenly, she poops. Her stern doesn't rise quick enough. A great gray- 
back roars onto her poop, maybe washing her helmsmen away from the wheel, The gray- 
back roars along the poop, sweeps down onto the quarterdeck; and at the same time 
she ships heavy water over her bulwarks, Her decks are flooded deep. She pitches, 
The water, tons of it, sweeps foreward; fills her up under her fotc''stle head and 
on the fore deck. She is lifeless, stunned as it were. She tries to lift her bows. 
She can't lift them owing to the weight of water on her fore deck, A great sea lifts 
her stern. She is driven under. Down she goes, with all hands and the cook. No 
one ever knows what became of her. 


Once we were sitting in the half deck in a wild night down in the South Atlantic. 
Suddenly we felt the ship shudder, When she is about to ship a heavy sea, a ship 
does just that. She seems to try to steady herself, to prepare to meet its onrush. 
She seems to shudder, to tremble as though she were afraid. It is as though she 
were sentient, a living creature (which, in fact, she is). We, in the halfdeck 
braced ourselves, grabbed the edge of our dinky table. I well remember how China 
Taylor, the other old hand looked at me, and I at him. The other two apprentices 
were kids, The sea roared aboard amidships. It roared clear over the midship house, 
in which were, first from aft, the lamp locker and cook's quarters, each facing a tiny 
alleyway; then the cook's galley, carpenter's shop, and last our halfdeck; the ap-= 
prentices' quarters. The midship house quivered. That's the only word whereby I 
can describe it. We felt the straining of the beams, the bolts, the angle irons. 
It seemed as though the entire midship house was going to be torn loose. The thing 
all happened in a few seconds, of course. The ship pitched heavily; dipping her 
bows deep. The tons of water that had rolled over the bulwarks amidships swept for-= 
ward. The ship was held down by their weight. We could feel her, lifeless almost; 
unable to lift. For a little, a few seconds perhaps, we sat staring into one an- 
other's faces, Was this the finish? She rose, slowly, heavily. She steadied. We 
felt the old girl breathe again. It was all right; but it had been touch and go. 


Had another sea rolled over her bulwarks while she was held down, I'd not be sitting 
here. 


‘ JOSEPH CONRAD = Ex GEORG when she was a training ship for the Danish Navy and trained 


the loss of the naval records in the burning of Richmond make progress very slow, but 
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The mate's whistle shrilled along the deck. He came forward to see if anyone 
had been on deck, and was gone. All was well. No ship ever had a closer call than | 

we had that night. I think, but am not sure, that she was under lower tops'ls, reefed 
main tops'l, and reefed fores'l. We furled the foresail a few minutes later. I'm 

not sure if the main upper tops'l was set reefed; but think it was. The wind in her @ 
reefed fores'l, of course, helped hold her bows down. That sort of thing accounted 

for many a missing ship; just as did being driven down. Had we gone to the bottom 

that night it might be said that we had been driven down: though more commonly a 

ship was driven down when she was running. We were not running that night. The 

wind was a little foreward of the beam. 


It was a case of the old saying "Begger you, Jack. I'm all right." 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRiiAN 


The Board takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of Mr. Willis L. Nye to 
the office of Membership Chairman, This work of the Secretary's office has of neces-= 
sity been neglected, because of the increase in membership and the corresponding in- 

crease in the work of editing, publishing, etc. 


All matters pertaining to New Members and the soliciting of new members should 
be referred to lir. Nyee Mr. Nye is a writer, draftsman, and last but not least, a 
salesman with progressive ideas, and we are confident that the Guild will greatly 
benefit by this important appointment. All members are on iire Nye's committee. 


INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


The New York Public Library. We are pleased and proud to receive a subscription 
from the New York Public rarye This famous institution needs no introduction to 

our members, who have received many painstaking and helpful answers to our queries © 
for help and information on the miniature ships we build and also matters of nautical 
research. Prospective members may now find a file of the Guild publications at Fifth 
Avenue and 2nd Street, New York City. 


Alfred Edward Ferdinandsen, Hill St., ifill Valley, California. ir. Ferdinandsen has 
served in both sail and steam in both Danish and U. S. vesselse He served in the 


80 young Danes annually. He is a marine artist and to his credit is also the fact 
that he is now skipper of the Sea Scouts. Mr. Ferdinandsen and Capt. Leighton 
Robinson both hail from the same port =— Mill Valley, California. 


Luther G. Holbrook, Woodland & Poia Roads, Swickley, Pa. Mre Holbrook writes ~- 

"IT am interested in picking up information which is developed currently in connection 
with ships and shipping families active on the coast of Maine during the 1800's. My 
antecedents are sailing people in the town of Bucksport, ijaine, over a long period of 
time and I do not wish to miss anything which might relate to the activities in which 
they were connected." The Guild will probably turn up some information for Mr. 
Holbrook, if we had the names of some of the ships on which his ancestors served. 

We have usually worked from the ship back to the men who served on them. 


William E, Geoghegan, Tideover RoF.D. #1, Cambridge, Maryland. The letter accompany- 
ing Mr. Geoghegan's application is so very interesting that we give it here, "By way 
of answer to the questions in the application: 
My particular interest at the moment is the design, construction and armament 
of the ships of the Confederate Navy. At this point, I've made drawings of 18 of the @ 
iron-clads and have accumulated enough data to draft plans of quite a few others. 
Since the Confederate Navy list comprised 208 vessels, this is a small beginning, but 


‘hes still in hopes of turning up information on at least a representative number of 
e ships. 


“ ‘ 

‘ 
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I've had no sea service, but in my younger days served as lookout and quarter- 
master on steamers on Chesapeake Bay and tributaries. 

Before the war I made small-scale models of naval and merchant vessels. The 
naval models were mostly purchased by officers of the prototypes and they were cer- 
tainly critical but appreciative customers! 

During the war I was with Gibbs & Cox, in the model shop, building large-scale 
(13" to 1') models of machinery for the naval vessels which they designed. 

In 1946, I moved to Cambridge, where I live 50 feet from salt water, on Smith 
Cove, an inlet of the Little Choptank River. ify next-door neighbor is H.I.Chapelle, 
and M.V.Brewington lives on the same point, so any gathering is saturated with saltlt 

Last year I carved a figurehead for the Chapelle designed schooner ETTARRE and 
this year constructed builders! models (3/"" to 1!) of the schooners CHASSEUR and 
MAID OF AVALON, both Chapelle designed." 


Victor C. Darnell, 60 Vine Ste, New Britain, Conn, Mr. Darnell is a student of 
history, design and development of war vessels of all nationalities of circa 185 
to present date, particularly the earlier ones. Mr. Darnell shipped coastwise be- 
fore the war and was those years in the Navy in construction and repair. "I have 
spent two days at Mystic painting the ferry, a very pleasant week-end, and I am 
interested in the collecting of ships pictures and especially the Stebbins List." 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


From this month's issue it may be seen that the Questions and An- 
swers section to our Monthly Letter is suffering, due to the fact 
that these important features are by-passing the Secretary's Office 
because of inter-member correspondence. It is important that 
copies of these items written personally to members be sent to the 
Secretary for the benefit of all. 


Answer to Query No. 80 of Victor West = by Robert B. Applebee, Bark RANIER, New 
York, 499 tons, 148.0 x 34.6 x 13.0, built Robbinston, Maine, 1865. Owners Talbot 
& Co. '65-'79, Puget Sound Commercial Co., '80. Hailed Port Gamble, Wash., in 1880. 
Reported lost January 5, 1882, off the coast of Oregon, while on a voyage Port Town- 
send to Honolulu. 


Answer to Query No. 86 of Dr. Robert Heubner = by Albert E. Parsons. Brig CABOT - 
There is not much information on this brig. I do know that I purchased the plans 
and was told they came from Washington. Two years later, I found the man who drew 
the original plans and he told me he guessed at most of it. As far as I could find 
out=-tonnage, deck details, coloring and size of guns, etce were not known by this 
mane Nesser and Emmonds do not give it. I have spent too many hours at the Public 
Library trying to verify some facts that she was other than a small merchant brig, 
converted to Navy usee 


The Naval Historical Foundation 


Opening of the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum 
A report by Albert (Scrimshaw) Wagner 


I was officially appointed press representative for the Nautical Research Jour- 
nal to attend the prese Pre-vue preceding the formal opening. The pre-vue was May 
10th, 4:30 P.M. and the formal opening May 18th, 2:30 Pelde I mingled with a complete 
coverage of newspapers, magazines, service and technical journals; coming and going, 
taking notes and asking questions as we wished, all very informal. 

I offer four paragraphs about it, viz: 

1. The owner and sponsor is the Naval Historical Foundation, a society of about 
500 members, active and retired naval and merchant marine men and their families, ship 
modelers and historical hobbyists and other patriots interested in the preservation 
of all relics and records nautical,and now own 50,000 items individually and collec- 
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tively, most of these are documentary or pictorial, and also certain models, weapons, 
parts of ships, etc. 

2. The building, which is the former stable and coach house of the Stephen 
Decatur mansion at 16th & H Sts. NW, Washington, D.C., donated by Mrs. Truxtun Beale, 
whose name and residence plainly show her connection with great naval families. The 
entrance is a deep arch, navy blue with a white door surrounded by 13 gold stars, the 
lobby sea green and the main room 27 x 60 feet, warm gray with terra cotta accents, 
black marbleized floors, bleached woodwork, modernized chrome fixtures, aluminum 
storage cases whose tops serve as exhibit shelves, Eames chairs, and ash trays made 
from 5 in. brass shells. Heads sky blue, ask them why. Architect, lirs. Lavone D. 
Andrews. There are the necessary offices and utility rooms. 

3. The formal party which was attended in part by - Louis Johnson, Secy. of 
Defense, No. 1 guest; Geo. Elsey, representing Pres. Truman, Dan. Kimball, Under 
Secretary of the Navy; Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations; Daniel Findlay, 
National Gallery of Arts; Rear Admiral Baldridge, for the Naval Academy; Admirals 
Stark and Leahy; Marion Brewington, and our own Tom Hornsby and Stephen C. Rowen, 

U. S, Navy (ret.) 

h. The Exhibits: There are to be four each year of about 100 items each, the 
rotation and small number made necessary by the small space available. The present 
and initial exhibit, 100 items even, is as follows: Revolution (1775-83), Affair with 
France (1798-81), Tripolian War (1801-05), War of 1812 (1812-15), Algerian War (1815). 
Important items showing: #1 Portrait of Commander T. Truxton, #2 Painting of Frig. 
CONSTITUTION, #6 "CONSTELLATION and "L'INSURGENTE", #11, 12, 13, Burning of the 
PHILADELPHIA, #15 The Decatur and Reuben James Incident, #22 Stuarts portrait of 
Decatur, #30 MacDonough's Victory of Lake Champlain, all contemporary paintings and 
engravings. #39 Boarding pikes, #40 Boat flag used by Decatur, #41 Truxtun's signal 
book, #52 Chart of Tripoli Harbor, #55 Macdonough's cutlass, #79 Pistol taken from 
Algerian Admiral Rais Hammida, #90 John Barry's spy glassy, #91 Presentation Sword 
to Decatur, PHILADELPHIA affair, #93 ditto, Isaac Hull, GURRIERE engagement, #9, 95 
cabin tables from CONSTITUTION and CONSTELLATION. 

Four ship models are exhibited - THE CONSTITUTION and THE CONSTELLATION, GUNBOAT @ 
NO. 5 on 1/8" scale by Thomas Hornsby N.R.G. This model is fully manned and under 
way. Also a model of the ENTERPRISE on 3/16" scale by Stephen C. Rowan, U.S.Navy 
(ret.) N.R.G.. 

"Scrimshaw" 
Note: For information apply to - Lieut. Comdr. Robert ii, Lunny, 
153 Navy Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


"SOLD FOR GLASS" 


From a letter dated February 22, 1949 by Fred N. Williams 


"I have the greatest respect for the work being attempted by lir. Alan 
Villers, who is trying to save and preserve and collect old negatives 
from the towvms around the English Coast. If not saved the negatives 
of old ships may be destroyed by persons having no interest in such 
matters. The same should be done here, and done soon, There must 
be many such negatives on our coasts." 


We now learn that a goodly portion of the Stebbins Collection of negatives 
was sold for GLASS$ Some definite action must be taken at once to save other nega 
tives and prints of the old sailing ships. Members of the Guild, residing in the 
areas of the Pacific Northwest, Gulf, Southeast, Chesapeake, Boston and Maine must 
be appointed to have the care of this project. Pictures and negatives need not be 
purchased ~ the location of private collections, in homes or libraries, will be 
the first step. Such a worthwhile project must have, first, a chairman with a com 
mittee residing in the above mentioned areas. Who will volunteer for this important 
work? 


VOLUME ITT 


"Tacking Ship off Fire Island" 


It was a "landlubber" and not a veteran sailor who wrote the poem which the 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier deemed worthy of a place in his volume of songs pub- 
lished in 1775. It was supposed that the poem came from the pen of one who followed 
the sea as a profession and so knew its vernacular thoroughly, for in evolution and 
orders accurately stated the verse describes the art of tacking ship. Richard Henry 
Dana, author of "Two Years Before the Mast", once read it before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard. 


Harry Ee Erskine 


"TACKING SHIP OFF FIRE ISLAND" 
by Walter F. Mitchell 


The weather leech of topsail shivers, 

The bowlines strain and the lee shrouds slaken, 
The braces are taut, the lithe boom quivers, 
And the waves with the storm-cloud blacken, 


Open one point on the weather bow 
Is the lighthouse tall on Fire Island Head; 
There's a shade of doubt on the captain's brow, 
And the pilot watches heaving the lead. 


I stood at the wheel, and with eager cyc, 

To sea, to sky, and to the shore I gaze, 

Till the muttered order of "Full and by" 

Was suddenly changed to "Full for stays|" 


The ship bends lower before the breeze, 

As her broadsidefair to the blast she lays, 
And she swiftly springs to the rising seas 

As the pilot calls out, "Stand by for stays3" 


It is silence all, as each in his place, 

With the gathered coil in his hardened hands, 
By tack and sheet, bowline and brace, 

Waiting the watchword, impatient stands. 


And the light on Fire Island Head draws near, 
As trumpet winged is the pilot's shout, 
From his post on the bowsprit heel I hear, 
With the welcome call of "Ready, about\" 


No time to spare, it is touch and go, 

And the captain growls, "Down helm! Hard down|" 

AS my weight on the whirling spokes I throw 

The heavens grow black with the storm-clouds frownl 


High oter the knightheads flies the spray 

As we meet the shock of the plunging sea, 
And my shoulder stiff to the wheel I lay 

As I answer, “Aye, aye, Ha-a-rd, a lee}" 


With the swerving of a startled steed, 

The ship flies fast in the eye of the windl 
The dangerous shoals on the lee recede, 

And the headland white we have left behind. 


The topsails flutter, the jibs collapse, 

And belly and tug at the groaning cleats; 
The spanker slats, and the mainsail flaps; 
Then thunders the order of "Tacks and sheets§" 
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Mid the rattle of blocks and stamp of crew 
Hisses the rain of the rushing squall, 

The sails are aback from earing to clew 
And now is the moment for "Mainsail hault" 


And the heavy yards, like a baby's toy, 

By fifty stromg arms are swiftly swung- 

She holds her way = and I look with joy 

As I see white sprays o'er the bulwarks flung. 


"Let go and Haul§" is the next command: 

And the headsails fill to the blast once more; 
Astern and to leeward lies the land, 

With the breakers white on its shingly shorel 


What matters the reef, the rain or the squall? 
I steady the helm for the open sea; 

The first mate sings out, "Belay there, all{" 
And the captain's breath once more comes frees 


And so off shore let the good ship fly; 

Little care I how the gusts may blow; 

In my fo'ctstle bunk with a jacket dry, 

Eight bells have struck, and my watch below. 
Putting the WELANOPE About 


from a letter by Capt. Leighton Robinson 


Note: The following from Capt. Robinson, master of the MELANOPE which made the @ 
record run from San Francisco to Sydney in 44 days in 1901: 


Thanks for sending the poem "Tacking Ship off Fire Island" which was my 
pleasure to read at the last meeting of the San Francisco Aftcrguard. It was con- 
sidered quite up to date by the seafaring members present, in so far that the terms 
might be used with understanding even at this late day by all men raised in saile 
The poetic lines of Mitchell do present the picture to whose who have had time to 
study the maneuver. 


Steering on the wind or "Full and By"=- The ship would be kept off a point 
or so for good headway to tack ship. "All hands at Stations" —- "Main Course 
Hauled up"! == "Ready About't -- "Hard Down" (directions to man at wheel) As ship 
comes to the wind, =- "Tacks and Sheets", Fore-course and head sails are handled 
when wind dead ahead -- "Main tops'l Haul", and swing the after yard to the other 


tack. Then "Let Go and Haul" and swing the foreyard and flatten aft the head-sails-- 
"Set Fore and Main Courses" -~ "Trim all yards", , 


I am giving my own method of putting MELANOPE about, usually with only the 
watch on deck with "Chips", the "Doctor" and "Sails", during the day timee She 
never missed stays with me and handles like a yacht. 


SCUTTLEBUTT 
The Gam Chair was crowded out, and we had a good one€sesee Wanted: A group 

in New York, similar to the Afterguard in San FranciscOessee. We will republish 
Query numbers of any which have not been answeredeecees Beachcombing on Cape Hatteras 
was a Success-~a box of trunnels arrived in Californiaes.s. "Science and Mechanics" @ 
will start a series of shipmodelling in August, beginning with the SANTA MARTAcees. 
Robert B. Applebee, as one might well know, is the author of the fine article "Ship- 
building at Odd Places" in the May issue. 

tt 

The Bitter End", H D. Hamilton 


